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This appraisal of Frederick Jackson Turner is unusually interesting because of the stature of the sub- 
ject and of the author in historical scholarship. ‘Turner and Phillips were acquaintances, colleagues, 
and friends for over thirty years. In the preface of Georgia and State Rights (1902), his first printed work, 
Phillips referred to what may have been his first contact with Turner in these words: ‘‘As a result of 
listening to a very suggestive lecture by Dr. F. J. Turner upon American sectionalism, I set to work some 
years ago to study the effect of nullification upon Georgia politics.’ On receiving his doctorate for 
this work in 1902, Phillips was invited by Turner to the University of Wisconsin to teach Southern history. 
In due course, Phillips moved to Tulane, Michigan, and Yale and Turner to Harvard, but as Mrs. Phillips 
has said with reference to her husband, ‘‘His friendship with Prof. Turner was one of the high lights of 
his life.” 

Phillips prepared this appraisal of Turner for presentation at the joint meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and the Agricultural History Society with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Toronto, Canada, on December 28, 1932 but was unable to attend because of illness in his 
family. In his absence, Frederick Merk read the paper for him. The short ‘“‘Memorial to Frederick 
Jackson Turner’ that Phillips had drafted for the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
(see its Annual Report, 1932, p. 55) on the same day was read by Dexter Perkins and is not to be confused 
with the longer evaluation here printed for the first time. 


The present text is a transcription from a photostat of the autograph copy in the Yale University 


Library and is printed with its permission and that of Mrs. Phillips. 


Everett E. Edwards. 


It is now near a quarter-century since my de- 
parture from the Wisconsin campus ended my 
routine touch with Turner and lengthened the 
tetherof myattachment.! It seems but yesterday, 
so vivid is the memory of his ruddy face, his danc- 
ing eye, his vibrant mellow voice, his ringing 
laugh, his eager questions and ready comments, 
and his vivacious interest in the students who 
sought his guidance. 

Taking the word from Basil Gildersleeve, Turner 
called himself not an instructor but a radiator. 
His great function was to stimulate and exhilarate 
young scholars in a way to make them stimulate 
others, and so on in a ripple which, though it must 
lessen in the lapse of time and the spread of space, 
never quite reaches anend. Asa partial measure 
of this, Turner’s name appears in the dedications 
or saliently in the prefaces of a prodigious number 
of worthy books and monographs. These inscrip- 
tions, not any words of ours, are his main memorial. 
My task is not to praise, which is no task, but to 
appraise his traits and his transactions. 

Formally or informally Turner was a pupil of 
Lyman C. Draper, founder of the Wisconsin His- 


1 See Fulmer Mood, ‘“The Development of Frederick 
Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, Transactions, 34:342-343, 
for a consideration of the relationship of Turner and 
Phillips at Wisconsin. 
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The footnotes have been added.— 


torical Society—Draper who zealously collected 
records from which to write the lives of many 
“border heroes” and died in old age without writ- 
ing a single biography! To gather data, fresh, 
authentic, and copious was Draper’s controlling 
passion; he could virtually never get beyond it; 
against his own will, he was a hoarder of documents 
and of endless jottings. Turner, unlike Draper, 
never acquired original manuscripts; but his 
appetite for data was insatiable. A mere lifetime 
was too short for the jotting of all that he needed 
to have at command, and his jottings attained a 
mass which overwhelmed him. To this counsel of 
completeness in data Turner added on his own 
score counsels of brilliance in analysis and perfec- 
tionin phrase. No wonder he published occasional 
essays rather than stout volumes.” His counsels 
thwarted him. Nature, which gave him keen 
insight and a literary style in early manhood, laid 
upon him in after years a chagrin that he could 
not do what he thought he should. 

Turner was thirty-two years old in 1893 when his 
“Significance of the Frontier in American History” 
made an epoch in scholarship. Giving a start- 
lingly fresh orientation for analyzing a large seg- 


2 Everett E. Edwards, “‘Bibliography of the Writings 
of Frederick Jackson Turner,” in The Early Writings 
of Frederick Jackson Turner, 233-272 (Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1938). 
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ment of human experience, this brought repercus- 
sions at once, and eventually from as far away as 
Lord Curzon when viceroy of India. The recog- 
nition was of course a strong spur to other exploits. 
The frontier, “free land’’ hypothesis led Turner to 
the study of regional patterns and mutations in 
some detail, not merely for the sake of testing his 
concept of the frontier as a “process’’ rather than 
a mere locality, but for whatever other enlighten- 
ment such inquiry might yield. Hence an as- 
sembling of a great deal more data from hither and 
yon, an exposing of himself to knowledge of varied 
sorts in the hope of other great discoveries. Hence 
also chagrin that further startling discoveries did 
not come his way. He thought he was not living 
up to his early promise. 

The world, except for Henry Holt and Company, 
did not share this disappointment; and his col- 
leagues and students thought Turner’s routine 
itself a performance worthy enough. But in a 
moment of great confidence and little self-analysis 
he had made a contract for a textbook history of 
the United States, and, always needing money, had 
accepted an advance royalty. For forty years the 
contract stood. I doubt that a chapter of the 
book was ever written; but the promise was a 
thorn in the would-be producer’s flesh. 

With a passion for completeness and a counsel 
of perfection, such a man could not produce a 
textbook or a ‘standard’ history. Turner’s 
literary talent was that of an essayist, never of a 
systematic author. When he had mastered a 
theme which he thought very much worth while, 
he could write without great hesitation, though 
the discrimination of a synonym or the turn of a 
phrase might hang him up for an hour. But when 
his pattern included any task which struck him as 
perfunctory, his pen was paralyzed until further 
notice. The topic, perhaps, had been treated ade- 
quately by some prior author. Turner could not 
improve upon it, he would not repeat it, he could 
hardly bring himself to write a merely parallel 
account. He was in an impasse of his own making, 
a balk from which he could not budge without al- 
most literally flogging himself. That he nearly 
completed before his death a systematic history 
of an American period may prove that he con- 
quered in some degree his aversion to the needful 
elaboration of the known. We shall know when 
phe promised publication comes.* 


3 The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its 
Sections, with an introduction by Avery Craven (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1935). 


Turner’s proclivity for jotting kept his pencil 
busy while students reported in seminar; and his 
frequent requests for citation were a feature of 
the sessions. He duly put his notes into the 
capacious drawers of his filing case for future use. 
The students were inspirited by the phenomenon, 
by the fact that the master, and such a master, 
found their substance not humdrum but so much 
worth while as to make his own record at second 
hand. This industry of his was quite ingenuous; 
but had it been pedagogically planned it could 
hardly have been more effective as a constant 
stimulus to research. The students had no fear of 
his exploiting their fruits; they knew that his own 
composition was painfully slow, that he had al- 
ready far more material than he could ever use, 
that any pertinent part of his accumulation was 
theirs on occasion, that, in short, his contribution 
to them would eclipse theirs to him, and if per- 
chance the event should prove otherwise, it was an 
honor to have given Turner a bit of good grist. 
Participation in the seminar gave a sense of height- 
ened vitality. 

Another part of the routine was a lecture course 
on the westward movement, to a hundred or more 
mingled college seniors and graduate students. 
Life was too crowded for Turner to prepare alec- 
ture in advance or to think much about it. The 
striking of the hour would catch him unready. He 
scurried to the great filing case, grabbed a dozen 
folders containing a gallon of jottings, hurried up 
the long hill, plumped his load on the desk, and, 
half breathless, began in such wise as this: “As 
I hope you may remember more surely than I, at 
our last meeting we were discussing so and so. 
Today we proceed to such and such.” Then a bit 
more patter of a sparring-for-time sort while he 
pawed through his folders in a hope to find some 
pertinent jotting. Perhaps he found it, more often 
he failed. The sequel in either case was much the 
same—a lecture planned only in the large, impro- 
vised in detail, a thinking aloud, somewhat 
rambling, suspended with an occasional “and so 
on”, but usually cogent enough to warrant his 
faith in his ability to do while talking what a less 
expert speaker would not wisely attempt and a 
lecturer not steeped in his material could surely 
not accomplish. 

In the classroom, thus, Turner had full courage 
of imperfection. On occasion indeed, he would 
preach to his acolytes a system of unsystem, some- 
what like that of the backwoods preacher who 
said: ‘‘When I mount the pulpit I don’t know what 
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I’m going to say; therefore the devil, not knowing 
what I’m to say, can’t harden the hearts of the con- 
gregation against my words. I trust in the Lord 
to give me a message, and He hasn’t failed me yet.” 
Sometimes Turner’s rummaging while talking 
brought a success which was a failure. Perhaps 
it was a sheet of statistics which caught his eye. 
Statistics in quantity must of course thwart a 
lecture’s purpose. They are data which belong 
in an appendix or perhaps a syllabus. Turner’s 
passion for data supervened in such an instance. 
Part of the class labored to jot the figures as he 
read them; some sat idle; some pairs took refuge 
in unobtrustive tit-tat-too. The system of un- 
system bogged in the slough till the lecturer began 
again to think aloud, whereupon a flashing succes- 
sion of remarks was likely to compensate. Re- 
versing the Italian vendor’s plaint, ‘““What I make 
on the potato I lose on the damn banan’”’, what 
Turner lost in lack of preparation he made up in 
the freshness and sparkle of impromptu narrative, 
analysis, and generalization. The best perform- 
ance was when his notes eluded him altogether. 
Giving up the search in the first few minutes, he 
faced the challenge of unsupported speech. Better 
had he left his notes always at the foot of the hill; 
but he couldn’t abandon his data, and he didn’t. 
This was a fault of his virtues; and the virtues 


were so manifest that the fault was taken as 
negligible. Lack of preparation was not an evi- 
dence of indolence but of absorption in other 
matters which were more worth his precious while. 

In the seminar, and in the study when reading 
any paper submitted for his comment, he was an 
elder student, alert as any youngster and zealous 
to promote each one’s achievement. He wanted 
each to get a theme and a bent of his own, to devise 
a hypothesis on occasion, certainly not to take 
any ready-made pattern or to accept any doctrine 
as from authority. And when any youngster did 
a job which clicked or suggested a click, Turner’s 
own affairs might go by the board. His pencil 
sped in suggestive annotation for clarification and 
enrichment. He had so great a relish in vicarious 
achievement that in a true sense he lived in the 
work of his pupils. 

In so far as Turner held any doctrines, the stu- 
dents were free to discard them. ‘‘So much the 
better”, he would say; “I hope to propagate in- 
quiry, not to procure disciples.” His hope was 
realized in extraordinary measure, as he knew; 
and the knowledge offset richly the chagrin of 
deficit in his own printed output. As a paradox 
which any teacher will comprehend, Turner’s ac- 
cretion of riches came through the squandering 
of them. 


